6^                                                           Firebrand
This idee fixe unmentioned in his letters was his first novel,
Poor Folk.
We know that at this period of his life Dostoevsky loved
grandiloquent lyricism, the sonorous and the pathetic, "the
beautiful and the great." How did he come to write the
humble story of Poor Folk?
There was Schiller ("I feel moved the moment I hear the
name Schiller pronounced!"), and Victor Hugo ("No one
can be compared to him!"), and Corneille ("Only outraged
angels can speak thus!"), and Racine ("He stole from
Homer, but in what admirable fashion!"), and George Sand
("When I read her for the first time I had fever all night!"),
and Walter Scott ("How could he, in a few weeks, write a
work as magnificent as Mcmnering?"}, Shakespeare, Pushkin,
Lamartine and Byron, with their procession of noble loves,
spectacular crimes and eloquent lamentations. There was
also the poor copyist, Dievushkin, squeezed into his too tight
and seedy uniform, living in an attic and warmed only by
the tenderness of a little girl who lived in the same house.
Here an orchestra of stormy passions, there the solitary flute
of affection. What mysterious chemistry had changed these
romantic and classical influences into the gentle grayish stuff
of Poor Folk? How had the high-hearted brigands and lunar
princesses shrunk into these minuscule slum dwellers? Why
had the Venetian sets become obscure little streets, garrets
and dens?
Of course, Dostoevsky also admired Balzac and Gogol, the
masters of a new realism. But he seems to have considered
them inferior to the "sublime gentlemen." He felt the need
to magnify the story of Eugenie Grcmdet when he under-
took to translate it, and his adaptation of Balzac ends with a
solemn convocation, in which the native of Saumur is com-